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A Candle for Christendom. 

The Abolitionists have labored much to ex- 

pose the inconsistency of Slavery with the ear- 








ly principles of the Republic; and they have | 


succeeded, beyond dispute. The country 
stands convicted, before the bar of conscience 
and reason, of downright treachery to its own 
righteous foundations, its own revolutionary 
history, and Declaration of Independence. 

But the exposure in this case, only opens the 
door for a wider one; it throws a very exact 
and searching light upon the similar treachery 
of the whole Christian world toward the princi- 
ples of its foundation. It can be shown that 
Christendom is in precisely the same predica- 
ment in relation to the foundations of original 
Christianity, that the people of this country 
are in with reference to their Declaration of In- 
dependence. The two cases are curiously 
paralle] ; and we need only to extend the pic- 
ture of the national apostasy, to make it exact- 
ly cover the backsliding of Christendom. Let 
us see. 

The Revolutionary fathers of this govern- 
ment, it is admitted, were bent on establishing 
Republicanism in this country. The purpose 
was genuine and sincere. The equality of 
mankind—liberty for all—was their motto, 
and the idea which they fought for. They 
knew no other. They put forth in all their 
words and acts the broad, universal principles 
of freedom, without limit, proviso, or qualifi- 
cation, manifestly intending that equality 
should rule throughout the country. But Sla- 
very, as an institution, was then in existence, 
and they found it necessary, for the time being, 
to doal with it as a fact, though they ignored it 
asa principle. As an established relation, ii 
required some prudential lenity, and some time 
and preparation wisely to dispose of it. The 
nation conceded this necessary toleration, but 
only on terms of temporary expediency——only 
with a view to the necessary practical transi- 
tion which should rid the country of it alto- 
gether. The slave-trade was in due time 
ab lished, and all the measures and arguments 
ofthe goverment were directed towards the 
extinction of the institution. They made no 
defvnce of Slavery, but calculated to bring it 
to xa end as fast as they could. The Northern 
States proceeded in good fuith to abolish it 
wit in their limits ; and all parties were agreed 
tha: the Declaration of Independence was the 
firm ternal standard of principle, to which all 
our | stitutions must ultimately conform. 


Iiut what is the position of the country now ? 


Th <loetrine now is, that Slavery is a good 
thi ;—the corner stone of our Republican edi- 
fico. This is the position of the whole South, 


an’ is aequiesced in, it is said, by a large ma- 
jori:, of the nation. They tell us that Slavery 
is entirely justifiable—that they intend to keep 
it, have no notion of ever abolishing it, and 
will resent any interference with this view.— 
Herve isa change. Originally, the Declaration 
of fudependence, which stated things as they 
oug/! to be, was considered the firm post toward 


|which things as they were should tend; now 
| the contrary is true, and ¢hings as they are, 
‘are the firm standard to which every other 
'principle must conform. 

| We come now to the case of Christianity, 
‘and find that precisely a similar process of 
apostasy and perversion has taken place. The 
| world have served the original gospel in the 
jsome way that the people of the United States 
have treated the Declaration of Independence ; 
i. ¢., advantage has been taken of its pruden- 





‘tial, transitionary toleration of evils, to exalt 


| them into corner-stones ; and thus its main de- 
jsign has been subverted, and its foundation 





principles dishonored. 

Christianity came, setting forth broad, abso- 
lute principles, which, like those in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, were intended as the 
foundation of a government—were to form the 
Constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
it came into a world covered with sin and the 
devil’s works, corresponding to Slavery ; and, 
like the founders of the Republic, it had to ac- 
commodate itself’, for the time being, to the evil 
which it found, and provide for a transition.— 
It stated boldly and clearly the principles of 
things as they ought to be, and yet was consid- 
erate and gentle towards things as they were. 
The apostles were men of moderation and pru- 
dence ; their absolute principles, as well as 
their transitionary ones, required that they 
should abstain from rash and violent attempts 
at outward change. But they held themselves 
and the world firmly to the standard which the 
gospel brought, and contemplated the entire 
abolition of the devil’s works, just as soon as 
possible. They expected that the old heavens 
and earth would soon pass away, together with 
all the policy and experience of the transition 
period. 

But what is the position of professed Chris- 
tianity now? Evidently the same kind of 
change has passed upon Christendom, that has 
happened in this country with reference to 
Slavery. The Christian world has finally set- 
tled itself into the attitude of working for and 
defending that which was only a transitionary 
policy of the apostles, as being the true and 
permanent Constitution. They liave taken 
advantage of the temporary accommodation 
which the gospel manifested toward various 
evils, to set them up on high. We will notice 
a few of the instances in which this thing has 
been done. 

In the first place, according to the Constitu- 
tion of Christianity, sin was to be abolished in 
this world. This is evident from the fact that 
Christ, the beginning of the dispensation, was 
without sin. He came to introduce into the 
world the Constitution of the kingdom of 
heaven; and as there is no sin there, his mis- 
sion would necessarily involve the abolition of 
it here. We have the plainest possible proof 
in all the declarations of the New Testament, 
that Christianity contemplated the entire re- 
moval of sin, as in the passages—‘ For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the devil’— He 
that is born of God doth not commit sin,’ &e. 

With such a clear constitutional tendency 
wnd such an end in view, the gospel came into 
a world fall of sin, in complete possession of 
the devil. In these circumstances the moder- 
ation of Christ would diciate the favorable and 
indulgent application of its principles to those 
who were involved in existing evil so as not to 
stumble and destroy those whom he could reach 
and save. He did not let loose immediate and 
condemning judgment upon all sinners, but left 
room for those who were ignorant and out of 
the way, to come to a more perfect knowledge 
of him. In the benevolence of his accomoda- 
tion to a transitional state of things, he even tol- 





erated more or less imperfection in the church. 








But observe, this was incidental policy, and not 


the permanent constitutional truth which he 
came toestablish. The great unqualified Prin- 
ciples of Christianity were left in full force, 
‘He that committeth sin is of the devil—He 
that is born of God doth not commit sin ;’ and 
every thing was expected to conform to this 
position. 

But what is the state of public opinion and 
Christian belief on this pointnow? Why, that 
sin cannot be abolished, and never is to be 
abolished in this world. It is inherent, they 
say, in the constitution of man: a necessary 
evil, that we can’t do without. Thus, like Sla- 
very, it has come to be regarded as a perma- 
nent institution ; and the great declarations of 
the gospel on the subject of perfect holiness, 
are regarded, like the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, as so many rhetorical flourishes, mean- 
ing nothing. 

A second point in the great perversion of 
Christendom which we will notice, ‘is in rela- 
tion to Marriage. We observe in the first 
place, that Jesus Christ and Paul, the two 
leaders of Christianity, did not marry. Christ 
said also, that in the kingdom of heaven, they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ; and 
then he goes on to exhort them not to lay up 
treasures on earth, but to lay up for themselves 
treasures in heaven. All his teachings tended 
to urge men into a state in which marriage 
should pass away ; and it was expected that in 
the final triumph of his kingdom and principles 
on the earth, that institution would be swallow- 
ed up in universal unity. In accordance with 
this view, Paul, though he would put the 
church under no constraint of conscience, yet 
plainly expressed his opinion that it was best 
for them not to marry. In this case, as in the 
others which we have noticed, there was an in- 
terval of transition to be provided for, a margin 
of discretionary, prudential management, be- 
tween the existing state of things, which was 
passing away, and the full operation of those 
constitutional principles which were acknowl- 
edged in the church. Paul’s doctrine on mar- 
riage was explicitly adapted to this transition 
interval. It exhibits the prudence of a man 
who in getting out of the world, seeks to avoid 
a violent and destructive process. While his 
eye was continually on the heavenly state, to- 
ward which he and the church were tending, he 
also saw things as they were, and accommada- 
ted his doctrine with consummate skill, to the 
He both approved 
As a constitu- 


necessities then present. 
and disapproved of marriage. 
tionalist, he was opposed to it, and knew that 
it was passing away: as an administrator, and 
expedientist, he considered it honorable, and 
condemned those who forbade it. This is the 
only view which can reconcile the seeming con- 
tradictions of his attitude on this subject. 

But the world, leaving entirely the standard 
of absolute principle which Paul and Christ in- 
culcated, have settled down on their incidental 
transitionary policy, and have made marriage, 
as they have sin, a permanent, immovable in- 
stitution. Both of these things were passing 
away in the Primitive church, and their tole- 
ration in the gospel was founded entirely on 
that idea. Now, that which was bare toleration 
and expediency, is turned round and made the 
substance of the gospel itself—made to sup- 
port these things on high. Sin is incorporated 
into the perpetual foundations of the church: 
and marriage is-said to be the corner stone of 
society, and even of Christianity itself. 

But this brings us to another point in the 
examination—the position ot Christendom on 
the subject of human government. It is evi- 
dent that Christ came to establish the kingdom 
of heaven on earth, and of course to abolish 
human governments. He was rightfully king 
of the world, and all his teachings showed that 








he was preparing to assert that supremacy.—- 
The single passage, * My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ in consequence of an obscure transla- 
tion is sometimes made to look like a disclaimer 
of earthly sovereignty ; but itis not one.—- 
Christ’s idea was not that his kingdom is not to 
come upon this world and supersede all other 
governments,but simply that it did not originate 
in this world, and is not supported and propa- 
gated by carnal weapons; ‘else,’ says he, 
‘would my servants fight : but now is my king- 
dom not from hence.’ He did proceed in the 
course of forty years to assert his sovereignty 
over the nations. In the case of the Jew- 
ish nation, there was a civil government that 
was allowed and prospered by God for a long 
time, and doubtless it was the best thing for 
the world during its continuance ; but it was ut- 
terly annihilated at the destruction of Jerusa- 
Christ dashed it in pieces at his Second 
Coming. And the promise was that his king- 
dom should finally break in pieces and consume 
all other kingdoms, and stand forever. During 
the intermediate transition, the church, as usual, 
were counselled to moderation and obedience ; 
but there can be no doubt that his design was to 
come into the world and take the place of all 
other governments. What is the position of the 
world now in this respect? Well, the Church 
and State are separated, and the State is put 
over the Church in nearly all the civilized 
world; and human government is held up as a 
perpetual and sacred ordinance, never to be 
disturbed. On this point again, modern Chris- 
tendom has entirely abandbned the absolute 
principles which declare how things ought to be, 
and planted itself on transition principles. 

Finally, the pioneers of Christianity proclaim- 
ed their intention of abolishing Death; and they 
expected this would be done, just as confidently 
as our forefathers expected the abolition of Sla- 
very. It was a constitutional principle with 
them. But how-does the world now feel about 
it? Men do not entertain the first idea of the 
thing. Death is one of their permanent insti- 
tutions, baptized and sanetified, and never to 
be destroyed. ; 

Our forefathers established a constitution, 
which did not put an end to Slavery at once, 
but provided for its abolition at some future 
time ; and the abolitionists say now that that 
time has come, and feel justified in making a di- 
rect attack. The constitution of Christianity 
also contemplated not only the abolition of Sla- 
very, but a great many other things besides; and 
it is time for men to enquire what the gospel 
was designed to abolish, and take their stand 
there. Christ was a man without sin, and 
came to introduce heaven upon earth. Sin 
was previously the central principle, and all 
the institutions and governments of the world 
were conformed to a sinful state, and of course 
they were all involved in the destruction of sin 
—— death and marriage and human govern- 
ments, as well as slavery. 

To conclude, our charge is, that Christen- 
dom has taken the sayings of Christ and the 
apostles, which were only imtended to cover the 
transitional state of things, and made them fun- 
damental principles of the Constitution. As 
long as this country allowed Slavery, with the 
ultimate intention of abolishing it, it was a very 
different thing from what it is fur them to set- 
tle down and defend it it on constitutional prin- 
ciples. So we say about worldly ordinances, 
marriage, forinstunee. Paul did not pretend 
to deal with marriages a permanent institu- 
tion ; and if any of these doctors of divinity 
should meet him, and undertake to make him re- 
sponsible for the idea that marriage is‘ the cor- 
ner stone of society,’ quoting his saying, ‘ mar- 
riage is honorable in all,’ he would treat it as 
ridiculous. 

When we make this charge, we refer to visi- 
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ble Christendom. There is a Christendom in the 
heavens that has advanced right on to the full re- 
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terian church, and the General Congregational 
Association of Connecticut; and a resolution 


alization of constitutional truth. Thereis a Worth | for raising the sum of $50,000 to be appro- 


that has lived up to the original declaration of 
Christianity, and that is now pressing its discar- 


ded and forgotten truths upon the lower world, 
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Reformation at the Five Points. 


Since the event which we noticed of a Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration for the benefit of the children and 
adults of the Five Points, the fervor for doing good 
to that class of society has very much increased.— 
Public concerts in the splendid Metropolitan Hall in 
Broadway have been given for their benefit, and some 
of the first artists in the musical world volunteered 
their services in aid of the cause. And to add to the 
novelty of the concerts, many of the Five Point chil- 
dren were present and took part in the performances 

y singing some of their Sunday School hymns. 

There is most manifestly something equivalent to 
inspiration in these fresh efforts to reclaim the aban- 
doned and succor the destitute—some new attraction 
for that kind of benevolent effort which hitherto has 
been decidedly forbidding. And what is this new 
attraction? Have the victims of vice changed their 
habits, and made themselves more acceptable objects 
f compassion? Not at all. They are the same as 
formerly. he change is natin their condition, but 
in the measures adopted for their reformation. 

However unpopular Community principles may be 
n the abstract, they ave becoming decidedly popular 
in the concrete, practical form, public opinion itself 
bein® judge; for the new measures adopted by the 
Five Points Missionaries, and which have made the 
novement so attractive, are no more nor less than 
Community and Association principles. Morcover, 
these new measures are introdaced and defended on 
the ground of their being essential means of grace, 
without which preaching is ineffectual and abortive. 

And this new movement of doing good to the lower 
‘lasses is not confined to the Five Points locality, but 
is extending over the city, and also to other cities 
ind towns, where the associative principle is adopted 
as the main source of power to accomplish every thing 
good. But not to make our notice too long, we con- 
‘lude by throwing out the suggestion of a friend, to 
whom it may concern—namely—that if Mr. Barnum, 
whom we noticed in our last issue as having embark- 
ed in a new enterprise, wished to get up a picture for 
his new paper that would take decidedly, with every 
body, let him have one representing the Thanksgiv- 
ing festival that took place at the Vive Points last 
nonth. The large tent situated en a plot of ground 
used as a Park—a sort of oasis in that moral desert, 
the tables spread under it, and the other arrange- 
ments of the scene, would make quite a picture.— 
But add to this, the array of little childven gathered 
trom those sinks of iniquity, dressed in the cast-off 
zarments of upper-tendom, fitting them very oddly, 
tily dressed for the 





0 be sure, having been h: 
ecasion; but feasting with wild delight upon the rare 
hounties spread in great abundance before them, 
ind ladies and gentlemen from the ranks of aristoc- 
racy acting as waiters upon the little recipients of 
their hospitelities, and you would have a picture 
that would please every body. @. ¢. 

A Revival of Congregationalism. 

5 

In noticing, not long since, a resolution pass- 

ed by the late Congregational Convention, ex- 


pressing its opposition to Slavery, and recogniz- 
ing the efficiency of the gospel to ‘ correet all 
social evils, and destroy sin in all its forms,’ we 
had not received the fu!l report of its proceed- 
ings. Since then we have examined their offi- 
cial documents, and have endeavored to dis- 
cover, if possible, the leading object of the Con- 
vention. The movement lias attracted consid- 
erable attention, from the fact of its novelty, 
as that order of the religious world have not 
met before in conventions for nearly a hundred 
years. The call of the Convention was gener- 
al,inviting delegates from all parts of the Union. 
The number present exceeded the expe ctations 
of all. ' 

In perusing the report of their proceedings, 
one does not discover in their resolutions and 
discussions much, if anything, that can be re- 
warded as an endorsement of the gospel of 
Christ as a sin-destroyiug power, notwithstand- 
ing the incidental acknowledgement of its ability 
in their resolution against Slavery. 

The resolutions which evidently expressed 
the objects of the Convention, were ia substance 
the two following ; namely, a dissolving of the 
plan of union, which for fifty years has existed 
between the General Assembly of the Presby- 


Laren to the erection of church edifices of 


| their own order in the Western States and ter- 
| ritories. 

Regarding, as we do, the function of the re- 
ligious sects at the present time, as mainly that 
lof promoting Education and Civilization, we 


| can rejoice in the growth and extension of Con- 


| gregationalism, us possessing facilities more 
| effective, and at the same time more simple 
j}and democratic, for securing these results, than 
any other system. 

The polity of the Presbyterian church is too 
antique and clumsy to suit the go-ahead spirit 


of the West. 
ishing offenders, by the complicated action of 


Its mode of discipline for pun- 


its Synods and Assemblies, is too forbidding 
a process for an age of free discussion and 
thought. Whereas, the Congregational polity 
is altogether more homogeneous with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the country, and especially 
with the spirit of individualism which demoera- 
cy nurses with so much care. 

As the venerable Fathers of the Congrega- 
tional order may object to our limiting the 
function of their church to the educational de- 
partment, we must beg leave to say, that this 


conclusion was forced upon 


us in attentively 
studying their late Conventional proceedings. 
Among the delegates were many who were 
coiidjutors with Finney in the great revivals of 
1833-4. 
occasion for proposing to the assembled shep- 


low opportune, therefore, was this 


herds an inquiry into the causes that checked 
the revival movement 18 years ago; and at 
the sume time to examine themselves also, and 
sce whether they be in the faith ? 

How is it possible, thought we, that several 
hundred clergymen, claiming to be a spiritual 
priesthood, and who profess to believe in regen- 
eration and the perseverance of the saints, and 
that the path of the just ‘ shineth brighter 
brighter until the perfect day,’ could have re- 
mained together under such favorable cireum- 


and 


stances, for four days, without once agitating 
the subject of personal holiness, the very soul 
of religion, or alluding in any way to the fact 
of the universal apathy and deadness of the 
Their $50,000 
may indeed assist in erecting church edifices to 


churches to spiritual truth ? 


propagate the dead formula of a sect, but what 
cood will those edifices do those who are fam- 
ishing, not for mecting-houses, but for the 
bread of life—that bread whieh Christ brought 
down from heaven, and which if a man eat he 
shall never hunger? To supply this demand 
for true spiritual food, ministers must have 
holy hearts. Kreeting churches is only paying 
tithes of 


weightier matters of the Jaw, judgment, mercy, 


mint, anise, and cummin; ‘the 
and faith,’ the essential things, were entirely 
omitted in their grave deliberations. 

Do not these men, such for instance as Drs. 
Beecher, Lansing, and others, know, that the 
distressing want of our country—not West, 
only, nor Hast, but everywhere—is a vital, 
spiritual religion that can in deed and in truth 
remove all social evils, and eradicate all sin, 
and that will satisfy the hungering soul that is 
secking alter God? It seems hardly possible 
that the weightier matters of truth, faith, and 
love, that constitute the life and glory of the 
Christian religion, could have been kept out of 
their deliberations by any means whatever.— 
We almost wonder that in these times of spir- 
itual manifestations, the faithful spirit of John 
Robinson, the father of Congregationalism, 
did not appear through some medium in their 
midst, and rebuke their departure from the 
faith. 

But assuming, as of course they do, that 
they are entitled to confidence as a Church, 
possessing not merely educational, but spiritual 
functions and power, they cannot greatly com- 
plain, if called upon to furnish evidence of the 
G. 


same. Cc. 





i> Our correspondence is in rather a crude state 
yet, but on the whole promising and improving. If 
there are any fastidious readers who are disposed 
to criticise the style of our paper and its contribu- 





jand immoralities,’ 


tors, we shall gladly give opportunity, and seek to 
profit by every good example. 

A true style of correspondence, it seems to us, is 
rather a high attainment in literary practice, and 
well worthy of patient study and effort. The point 
to be desired, is to make our letters juicy and natu- 
ral without being egotistical, and elevated without 
| being stiff. We hope our friends will keep trying, 
}and by and by we shall work into the true commu- 
nity channel, which we dare say, will make our 
Correspondence both original and attractive. 





Je As Banks, Insurance companies, and other 
institutions are required to make a fiscal report from 
time to time, we will take this occasion at the close 
of the year to report on the finances of the Oneida 
Association. We learn from Mr. Miller that with 
the exception of $800, due to the State on the origi- 
nal purchase of their land, the Association is entirely 
free of debt. Oneida has helped the publishing de- 
partment here most liberally, as well as the sister 
Associations, and there are many who will take 
pleasure in her prosperity. 





(The most that interests us in the chronicles of 
the ‘ Spirits’ now-a-days, is the occasional notices we 
see that they are treated to criticism by those that en- 
tertain them, and have to hear as well as be heard. 
They are dangerous only in that sphere of ignorance 
where superhuman influences, of whatever kind, are 
respected as divine ; and they have done a good work 
in breaking up that delusion. The maxim, ‘say 
nothing but good concerning the dead,’ is not only 
exploded, but the dead are treated as subjects of ex- 
We should 
have more confidence in a little judicious criticism if 
it could be applied, than in ever so much saying of 


hortation and repentance. confess we 


mass, for the good of the prisoners in Hades. 

We think it would not be a bad plan if the ‘circles’ 
themselves should take the opportunity of their fre- 
quent meeting, and criticise each other: exercise 
themselves in the practice of dissecting character, 
and this will qualify them the better to discern spir- 
its, and do their duty to them. That something 
needs to be done is evident from the following < dis- 
closures from the interior,’ which. as presented 
in the Tribune, Deara little on the comical. In- 
deed, there is always more of the ridiculous than 
sublime in the reports we get of these spirit sessions, 
anda free mixture of criticism would be just the 
thing to balance this tendency. M. 

From the N, Y. Tribune. 
How to treat Bad Spirits. 

In The Spiritual Telegraph for the present week 
we find an account of what was said at a Conference 
for the Investigation of Spiritual Phenomena, held 
in this City some six weeks ago, which offers one or 
two interesting novelties. A discussion arose upon 
the irequent errors of the spiritual communications 
as to matters of fact and doctrine, and some attempt 
was made to attribute these to deficiency on the part 
of the medium. Others held that such errors were 
the work of lying spirits. Hereupon, Mr. Rogers said 
he had had an interview with a spirit answering to 
the name of Tom Paine, ‘who uttered many insanities 
among the rest saying that he 
wis God; this had led Mr. Rogers to conclude that 
there were evil spirits in the otner world. 

Mr. Fishbough was of the same mind. He had had 
sad experience with evil spirits; Tom Paine especially 
had buffeted him. Some had supposed that it was 
because he had treated them unkindly, but this wag 
a mistake. He had been patient with them, exhort- 
ing them to picty, repentance and other good behavy- 
ior. ‘To this their reply had been, ‘Ganunon ? and 
such like opprobrious exclamations. Finally he had 
been ‘compe.led to exorcise them--commuanding them 
in the name of Jesus to depart and leave the medi- 
um; which, in many cases was successful,’ though it 
seems, notin all. in such cases he advised that the 
circie should be broken up, and the inquirers go 
home resolving uever more to mention the oceur- 
rence, nor even to think of it. 

Mr. Patridge held that such mishaps were to be at- 
tributed to a diseased or disordered state of the me- 
dium, or the questioner. The buffetings purporting 
to be inflicted by ‘Tom Paine’ were probably but an 
expression of the idea which Messrs. Rogers and 
Fishbough entertained of that gentleman, which, as 
he (Mr. Patridge) was informed, was not consonant 
with his real character; besides, Mr. F.’s power to 
drive out the infestations indicated that they were 
not the thing, but originated with himself. 

Mr. Fishbough still held to his view about evil 
spirits. He thought death produced no immediate 
change, and that men were pretty much the same af- 
ter it as before. Hereupon several persons present 
asked him to write out lus dialogues with evil spir- 
its, giving all the attending circumstances, with a 
view to sound conclusious on the subject. Dr. Hal- 
lock thought these facts taught humility. Here 
was an earnest seeker after spiritual truth, who 
had aimed to raise his soul up to the very spirit- 
sphere, but had reached only the sphere of ‘ devils, 
‘Yom Paine, and evil spirits.’ This was not encour- 
aging for the tyro, and he (Dr. H.) seemed to think 
it would be better to stick to the earthy or exterior 
sphere. But Mr. Fishbough said the best men of old 
had undergone temptations and conflicts with eyil 
spirits. ‘his being the case, it follows that such 
conflicts now-a-days are not astonishing or discour- 
aging. 

For our part we do not presume to interfere in so 
sublime a controversy, but, (admitting all the prem- 
ises of the parties in question,) we do not exactly see 
how the bad spirits, who choose to conceal their pro- 
pensities, are to be distinguished trom the good,ones. 
in that vague region of mystical and theosophic com- 
mon-places, with which they are mainly conversant, 
and which are received by most of their subjects 
with profound reverence, how is the yet embodied 
mind to test the truth of their avowments ? How is 
the seeker to be sure that he is not imposed upon? 





When the sneering remark of ‘ Gammon.” comes as 


| 


| opinion of men. 





the response to honest exhortation to repentance, 
piety and goodness, one may indeed suspect that he 
is dealing with a ghostly rowdy; but when the in- 
tangible and irresponsible interlocutor keeps on 
the veil of reverence and good manners, what then ? 
Is it not the part of wisdom tu suspect that there is 
a deal of ‘ gammon’ in the communications that is 
not avowed, and to mistrust the lot of them as lying 
imposition? If we must have to do with hypocrites, 
give us those whose cunning glance we can scruti- 
nize, and whose cheating is amenable to the public 
To be humbugged from beyond the 
grave must be the hight of folly. 


The Fashion of the World. 

We find in ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” the following de- 
scription of the way white folks are sold sometimes. 
There are more St. Clares than Uncle Toms in the 
wide world. 

Augustine St. Clare was remarkable in child- 
hood for an extreme and marked sensitiveness of 
character, more akin to the softness of woman 
than the ordinary hardness of his ownsex. Time, 
however, overgrew this softness with the rough 
bark of manhood, and but few knew how living 
and fresh it still lay at the core. His talents 
were of the very first order, although his mind 
showed a preference always for the ideal and 
the sesthetic, and there was about him that re- 
pugnance to the actual business of life which is 
the common result of this balance of the fac- 
ulties. Soon after the completion of his col- 
lege course, his whole nature was kindled into 
one intense and passionate effervescence of ro- 
mantic passion. His hour came,—the hour 
that comes only once ; his star rose in the hor- 
izon,—that star that rises so often in vain, to 
be remembered only as a thing of dreams ; and 
it rose for him in vain. To drop the figure,— 
he saw and won the love of'a high-minded and 
beautiful woman, in one of the Northern States, 
and they were aflianced. He returned south to 
make arrangements for their marriage, when 
most unexpectedly, his letters were returned to 
him by mail, with a short note from her guar- 
dian, stating to him that ere this reached him 
the lady would be the wife of another. Stung 
to madness, he vainly hoped, as many another 
has done, to fling the whole thing from his 
heart by one desperate effort. ‘Too proud to 
supplicate or seck explanation, he threw him. 
self at once into a whirl of fashionable society , 
and in a fortnight from the time of the fatal 
letter was the accepted lover of the reigning 
belle of the season; and as soonas arrangements 
could be made, he became the husband of a 
fine figure, a pair of bright dark eyes, and a 
hundred thousand dollars ; and, of course, every 
body thought him a happy fellow. 

The married couple were enjoying their hon- 
eymoon, and entertaining a brilliant circle of 
friends in their splended villa, near Lake Pont- 
chartrain, when, one day, a letter was brought 
to him in ¢hat well-remembered writing. — It 
was handed to him while he was in full tide of 
gay and successful conversation, in a whole 
room-full of company. He turned deadly pale 
when he saw the writing, but. still preserved 
his composure, and finished the playful warfare 
of badinage which he was at the moment car- 
rying on with a lady opposite ; and, a short 
time after, was missed from the cirele. In his 
room, alone, he opened and read the letter, now 
worse than idle and useless to be read. It 

vas from her, giving a long account of a per- 
seeution to which she had been exposed by her 
guardian’s family, to lead her to unite herself 
with their son ; and she related how, for a long 
time, his letters had ceased to arrive ; how she 
had written time and again, till she became 
weary and doubttul ; how her health had tailed 
under her anxicties, and how at last, she had 
discovered the whole fraud which had been 
practised on them both. 
expressions of hope and thankfulness, and 
professions of undying affection, which were 
more bitter than death to the unhappy young 
man. He wrote to her immediately :— 

“*T have received yours,—but too late. I 
believed all I heard. Iwas desperate. / 
am married, and al] is over. Only forget,— 
it is all that remains for either of us.” 

And thus ended the whole romance and ideal 
of life for Augustine St. Clare. But the 
realremained,—-the real, like the flat, bare, 
oozy tide mud, when the blue sparkling wave, 
with all its company of gliding boats and white- 
winged ships, its music of oars and chiming wa- 
ters, has gone down, and there it lies, flat, sli- 
my, bare,—exceedingly real. 





* By Telegraph.’ 


“One week iater from Europe; arrival of 


the Canada at Halifax,” &¢.—Tribune, Dee. 
26th. 

What is the news? It ought to be something 
of great interest, that the telegraph, the steam- 
ship, and the Daily should expend their divine 
faculty upon. What is it that these wonderful 
agents are employed to report? Surely the 
answer will show us the heart of the people: 


The letter ended with 
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one nation shuts itself up, another nation! 
has a right to break open its doors; then, | 
certainly, the Primitive church has a perfect | 
right to break down the partitions between | 
this world and the heavens. 
These movements—the English breaking | 
into China, the French into Africa, and this | 
nation into Japan—all point to a general | 
principle, that pervades the whole history of | 
the world. The great work now going on man- | 
ifestly is civilization prevailing over barba-| 
rism. The barbarian potentates are wise | 
enough to know that civilization is a catch- 
ing thing: and that they can maintain their 
integrity of isolation only by closing their 
doors entirely. They know it is against 
their interest to deal with the civilized, and 
that their security lies in making their peo- 
ple believe that they are the greatest and 
happiest nation in the world. As soon as 
the bars are thrown down, the barbarous na- 
tions become servants, in a sense, to the 
more civilized nations that have gained ac- 
cess tothem. ‘This is the case with China. 
It is evident that civilizat:on in its present 
state, under the influence of Christianity, is 
a great deal stronger than the heathen world. 
I can remember the time when heathendom 
seemed like animpregnahle fortress—when 
we were frightened with the cruelties and 
the magnitude of the power of the heathen 


Y 


‘and then began to decline thro 


Jews supplanted the Philistines, and all 
their enemies, until they rose to the height 
of their glory, under David and Solomon, 
igh prosperity | 
and luxury. 

We must bear in mind that barbarism is 
twofold—that there is such a thing as second 
childhood with the nations. So far as de- 
cline takes place in the nations, you may look 
for barbarism. That was the case with the 
Jewish nation. ‘They declined into second 
childhood. An old man is different froma 
child—but he is still childish. Soa nation 
that has declined is barbarous. 
came up instrength and manhood at the time 
the Jewish nation was in its second childhood : 
andin placing Nebuchadnezzar over the chil- 
dren of Israel, Ged gave pre-eminence to a 
There were, 


Babylon 


higher degree of civilization. 
undoubtedly, individual instances of a high 
degree of civilization among the Jews: but 
the nation as a whole was less civilized than 
the nation which supplanted it. Then, un- 
doubtedly, Babylon afterwards fell into its 
second childhood, and other empires arose 
which supplanted it. As soon as any nation 
has begun to decline it has been superseded | 
by some other nation. ‘That seems to have | 
been the history of things till we come to the 
Roman Empire. The Roman Empire was 


cal force rules, and the power by which na- 
tions prevail one against another is the 
power of war. The second stage is that of 
civilization, in which the energies of mankind 


are turned into trade—the channel of com | 


And the merchants beat the 
riors. Thisis the present state of the world. 
The brutal barbarians are failing before the 
merchants all over the world. The barba- 
rians are stronger, more bloody and ferocious 
than the merchants, but the merchants con- 
and they beat them with their 
own They beat them in war. 
Wars now all over the world are not fought 
by those that make them, but by hired sol- 
diers: and hence the merchants have the 
advantage, because calculation is worth more 
than force. 


merce. war- 


quer them 
weapons. 


The third stage is one of FAITH : and 
faith wiil the merchants in the 
same way that they beat the barbarians. 
Those who make it their business to seek 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
will beat the men of traffic; and on their 


own chosen ground. The merchants will 


beat 


fail before the men of faith, as the barba- | 
rians failed before the merchants—because | 
the men of faith are more shrewd, in taking ly 

| Dac 


God and eternity into account. 
That is the change that is to come. A 


e ~ 
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aid SS —_——_—___— - eee — 
Me and so it does. Christ told his disciples when| were sources of terror to the whole world.| One thing is certain, viz., that the Roman | because education is stronger than physical 
1e . . . . . . . . . . * 
a. he forbade them to take thought, saying,/ But not so now. There has been an exten-| Empire was in its decline—had got into its force: and Christ is determined that civil- 
. What shall we eat, and drink, and wear, that) sion of civilization into all those barbarous|second childhood and second barbarism, ization shall prevail against barbarism. 
is ‘after all these things do the Gentiles r ek.’! nations within the period of my memory. | which in some respects is worse than the first.| This view leads to the question, How do 
is This shows what news would interest them ; . eS ° aaa: AR : . sotltwatt i i 
ug = . ly tl si it f E ’| The principle I wish to bring ‘to view is,| So we have no right to claim civilization for | we know that this law of progress is the law 
and accoraimgiy the grand item of Kuropean a : ° ° : - : . lo 9 she P 
i. news by the last dame telegraphed from that there is a law at work in the history of | the Roman Empire, even if the nations that of God? We ean see that civilization does 
“ elie ond conaplenon io inscribed in the | the world giving civilization the advantage | overrun it were barbarous. But let us see) prevail against physical force ; that a Yan- 
ne : x, é Sple oa , oh" ° ~ . 
; jt. over barbarism. The white people came | if we do not find the same law of progress at | kee by calculation can use up a great many 
“ Decline of Cotton —Breadstuffs advanced ?” | here for instance, and supplanted the Indians : work in thischange. And here we must re- | Indians—that he is stronger than they are 
J “ 4 s 1 . le . o's 
u. |the Indians have vanished before them.—| member that God had provided by the course in a practi val way. But this is not enough 
e- "= es ~as a se ime Again, this country has prevailed over Mex- he had taken with Abraham and the Jews to satisfy us. I want to know whether it is 
So ene sees Sy os SS , ’ |ieo—gradually crumbling it to pieces. And | sort of private development of civiliza-|the law of God—whether he has not de- 
[Rerontep FoR THE: ee emt so if we trace the history of the world|tion—a development aside fromthe great termined it shall be the course of human 
-V F SM. a ¥ . . 7 . . . . 
1- ss eeentbatalice - mos . 7 from the commencement to the present time, Gentile nation—a development of the very! progress. This question will lead us to an 
. ¢ ; Ow o ° - + sys ° ° ° ° ° ° an 
of The Sagan Taper ig ow . = out, 1S | we shall find the same law at work. highest kind of civilization in Christ and the | examination of the promises to the Primi. 
in : es » reflection. er ; ; <tyl BO ; 
: a wey reas ons a Aes pte In the first place, true civilization began Primitive church. He prepared this all in’ tive Church ; and whatever promises we find 
’ } y it} ni s js — . ? - ow) ° . ° | ° : 
rh In this expedition, the oe States 1s with God’s education of the Jews—with| "lines at the time the Roman Empire was | made to that church, will apply to us; our 
tig stepping forth on to a new platform—one Abraham. He promised the Jews the land|i™ the height of its glory: and when it com-| interests are all involved in the securities 
ts that implies the solidarity of mankind.— “—e | ar or oe : : ' : 
ud 1 in tl | of Canaan. They went in. and subdued| Menced its decline, the church that had the | given to them. Let us look at such passa- 
1 inv } is } 1 ‘ —_ v - ’ . . . “ . . *, 
id vurbrvagrequeudtarieg ; ae the Hittites. the Amorites. and the Jebu-|Dible was ready in the martyr spirit to take | ges as this: ‘ Fear not little flock, for it is 
; i 3, 18 ati sa} * ” : aaer ‘ + . . . 
e- pom in me eee rs wre tn has a sites. Those heathen fell before them as/ the field. Thus the hordes of barbarians that | your father’s good pleasure to give you the 
is right to shut itself up from the rest of man- = : ¥ : Becat an be > om . a ae 
o . — ° ~ v6 > $ ( 7. as ‘a : { s as o 
> sachs Wak ulead ies ands taken co. the Indians fell before our Pilgrim Fathers, | C@™¢ ™ Upon the Roman Empire, were min han gay That promise was not given to 
1 peers tc ee ae ar her | But the Jews were permitted to drive out gled with the highest form of civilization that} us: we are not that ‘little flock.” It was 
to tion is under obligation to trade with other their enemies from the land of Canaan only| ¥° then developed in the world. So I say| given to the first disciples of Christ. But 
7 . >] * . a dv ° . “e . . . . 
0- nations, oa end rae to same by degrees: the reason given for this, was,| te conjunction that took place between that | our interests are involved in its fulfilment. 
ar : 7 yar 1 as no “J oo” j _ fa) "9 wry . . 
~ pa S pr ymrn ng .s al go sade: ty lest the wild beasts should multiply, and in element and the rough, new clement that | It is the Father's good pleasure to give them 
10 s 4 ( , wi ” ‘ . . . . ’ 7. , . | ° . . 
to the night . ce + wouk : wy - crease against them.’ Barbarians are good in| °° from the secret places of the East, was, | the kingdom. Then they will sometime be 
8 2 ates. ¢ ’ wor siti 7 ewe ’ 7 bos) | e pee | . ‘ . . 
d aN to the Unite sane “ong ” a one respect, they keep down wild beasts. | °™ the whole, an advance upon the civiliza-| on hand to take the kingdom. That is their 
— 2 r11e avicrs . in. . ’ A . were) ° } °e . 
1 in the present rush o ager pore for a na The Canaanites served this purpose, till the | of the Roman Empire. ‘That completes | manifest destiny. 
? b4 =] © iyo) 7 “J } I on - o , 4 q 9 . . , . | , . . 
s, tion to shut up its ports, anc oo uy Jewscame in, and put them down as they had the chain of history. We might trace the) Take another promise given to Peter :— 
a ‘ il ail r o. > 9° : . * 3 ‘ 1 A : ° 
o = cto a — a ™ f ae a done the wild beasts. I suppose that is the | S*™° principle out in all the specific changes. ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I 
nm nation assumes the responsibility of breaking 4 ; chal ‘ Senge: Nhe Qiy Le a Ae ly i ? : 
to open the doors of th and ‘oiieceia ies providential fact in regard to this country. The Saxons, for instance, overrun the An- | build my charch,and Ge — of Hades at 
“4 it to come out into the family of nations The Indians were allowed possession of this gles : and the Saxons were heghst, sameness? -" prevail against it.’ ‘There is 8 promise 
m ’ — . ae : - . ; . re The Normans overrun the Saxons, and they | of victory, not only over the world, but over 
rm: ae i, «| country to keep down the wild beasts.— ’ . . : 
This country, in this matter, is following Whe « better nation came. the Indians| ¥¢re 2 Superior race: and so on. |Hades. It is, therefore, the determination 
the example of England. The English have : ee . - —/and purpose of God that that church shall 
Mies a Mics lt Ren intl ai passed away. I reason from all this, that there is a|®4 purpose of God that thé . 
roken open the doors iina within a re- Y ‘ ey af 2 
; , adv law “orress—  civi].| overcome death and take the ‘kingdom and 
1 ) a2 o avent } lerv| Whether we should be able to trace this steady law of progress—that the more civil- hiy' © 
cent date. rere was a great hue and cry : ‘ , . ’ 
. ‘ Sy st : “| principle throuch all the overturns of the | ized nations are sure to prevail over the bar- dominion under the whole heaven. I don’t 
at the time, against the principle on which the | PT!™¢!p “sr ¢ vorcusm Ne eat bel lly |Pequire any other specific promise, though 
ra ay 2 f ag fs sieve « , “ 
Bnalish did it: and the sivice to gee | World since the Jews subdued the land of|/[S°OUS. -AN@ Ss iar as believers are realy | : ) : . wd 
nglish did it: and they now rejoice to see e civilized than the rest of the world. they | 1 suppose a great many might be found; and 
hat principle sanctioned by other nati Canaan, I cannot tell—but I am confident it} MOPe CtV! Zed than the rest of the world, they | ' nat” » illageen : 
that principle sanctioned by other nations. |™ ? how the weshine af teak 3 14] it would be interesting to go through the 
Tha white cent ts teckdas ot this < has been constantly at work. There is a|2t¢ Under the working of that law, and that 5 
e whole world is looking at this movement ) ; ‘tage : ; -. | Nest t 2. gethes tenet tl 
; : law. arising from the ‘ative strength | /aw works in their favor just as certainly as it} +¢Stament, and gather together aul the 
with great interest aw, arising from the comparative strength ‘ “¢ : ° this kind «i woe 
5 : ge : ee hi = specific promises of this kind given to the 
The doctri f this expedition lof civilization and barbarism. that makes; Works in favor of the white man against the — ve 8 
1¢ doctrine of this expedition 1s a two Pen Reps Indi: the English avainst the Asiatics| Primitive church. But come now to the 
leed sword. The Pr e CHu 3] | that principle work itself out in all directions, | 4"!@42—or the English against the Asiatics NG 
edged sword. ‘The Primitive Cuurca wi I ear eet: ty ang onde | Book of Revelations. ‘There we find such 
. . ounng py? “ane age Ss » Alger aS, c Se , 
claim the benefit of it; and the truth will} destroyimg the barbarism of the world—one|"~0F Me Freneh agamsy the Algerines | . this: ‘He that over tl 
. nation supplanting another, because itis} ‘The history of the world, asit stands, may | POMSES AS Ms: Brsar te peg ses, 
demand that it shall be applied out and out} ™ sup] 3 ’ ig? . ; ’ ’... land keepeth my words unto the end, to him 
: . For. if it; rey more civilized. The human race supplants| be divided generally into two stages, with |“ P ? 
in their case. For, if itis understood by the | ™° nes "™ , ; i - . | will I sive power over the nations: and he 
sini tad ‘te —s -e! the wild beasts, and the more civilized na-|the third approaching. The first stage is hip 
world that mankind is one family, that if ’ = ©. | shall rule them with a rod of iron: as the 
tious supplant the more barbarous. The | what we call 6arbarisim—where mere physi- |" 


vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
pieces,” (Rev. 2: 26.) The Primitive 
church, under these promises, has a right 
This country 
nto pieces if 
‘it does not open its ports, but it hardly 
claims the right. It has the power to do 
it, and therefore does it. But the Primi- 
tive church has an explicit commission from 
God to dash nations in pieces. Again: 
‘Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred and tongue and 
nation ; and hath made us unto our God 
kings and priests, and we shall reign on 
the earth.” (Rev. 5: 9, 10.) 

So, in all these overturns I discover the 
purpose of God to supplant barbarism with 
civilization. When, for instance, I see 
Russia, a great lumbering system of barba- 
rism, threatening to overrun the earth, I do 
not go to politicians for comfort and help. 
I look at the promises of God to the Prim- 
itive church—I look at the assurances I see 
in these promises that God will keep civili- 
zation uppermost: that the best nations 
‘will rule: that there is a principle of real 
progress and of real justice in the world— 
that God does not suffer the world to go 
k: that he will yet demand that the 
| whole world shall he subject to his church. 
Then I know that Russia will not overrun 


to dash nations in pieces. 





|assumes a right to dash Japa 
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€ world. But that is all passed away. Eng-| overrun by barbarians that came, nobody /|new grade of civilization is about to break the world. * Wild beasts’ are ater Beek 
i land has gradually gained control of nearly | knows from where—hordes as rude and hide-| forth upon the world, and will prevail against | : on Yeh ag serge pale 08 Eng- 
* all Asia, and France has subdued Africa. | ous as can be imagined. You may perhaps |all the existing forms of civilization with the land, a Teese: at tis United States, 
ne I can remember the time when the Alge-|say there was a case in which barbarism over-| same power that the existing forms of civil-| byt the Primitive church is to govern the 











rine pirates on the northern coast of Africa! ran civilization. Let us look at this a little. | ization have prevailed against barbarism :| world. 
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La hte oie beg be; toad | That people who take fer their motto puri- 

The Hearing Spirit. ty of heart, salvation from all sin, will be the 

It is interesting to see how much notice God | mediums of that power. They will constitute 
takes of the ear, as the medium through which ‘the advance-guard of the army of heaven, 
communication is made to the heart. Such | which is advancing tocleanse and occupy the 
This is the position that we have as- 
It isa position, not of luxury and 


passages as the following are of frequent occur- | earth. 


ence: * Incline your ear and come unto me ;/ sumed. 
hear and ye shall live.’ (Is. 55: 3.) * Hear ‘outward enjoyment, but one which calls for 
ye. and give ear; be not proud, for the Lord 
hath spoken. Let your war receive the word 
of his mouth.’ (Jeremiah 13; 15,and 8 : 20.) | duties are twofold: first, to resist the pressure 
“* Hearken unto me, O my people, and give ear | of the principality of evil; and secondly, to stu- 
O my nation.’ (Is 51:4.) Christ said ; | 

that hath an ear to hear let him hear ;’ as kingdom of heaven, which is now assuming its 
though there were some who had no ear, and |power. It is our business to go to school on 
would not understand him,while others, by hear- the battle field. When 
ing and understanding, would reecive his word | occupied with the mighty pressure of the spirit 
into their hearts and be saved. In the parable of evil, we are ready to say, ‘ If in this life on- 


deep earnestness, strength of purpose, and he- 


roism such as the world knows not of. Our 


our consciousness is 


of the sower, each class Aeard the word, but | ly we have hope in Christ, we are of all men! 


| ‘ 
But when our consciousness 


most miserable.’ 
turns inward, toward the Primitive Church, we 
feel that the omnipotence and the love and 
peace of the kingdom of heaven, are within us ; 
and we rejoice in the glorious calling whereunto 


of only one class is it said, that they understand 
it, and bring forth fruit with patience. 

An edifying idea may be presented to an in- 
dividual, and he may hear the sound ofa voice, 
and yet not understand, but go away and for- 
get what is sail. Christ said, ‘ Why do ye not 
understand my speech? even because ye can- 
not hear my word.’ (John 8:43.) The diffi- 
culty was not that they could hear no sound, | praise. 
but that they lacked a love of the truth which | we suffer from, and fairly overcome, is so much 
would open the car of their hearts, and enable | ground wrested from the devil. The more vic- 
them to appreciate the power and truth of his| tories the good principality gains through us, 


‘ , . 
words ; for he immediately says, ‘Ye are of the greater strength it has to gain more. It is 


we are called. 

Let our sensations be what they may, we 
have abundant reason for thanksgiving and 
Every temptation and pressure that 





* He | dy the institutions, manners and customs of the | 





your father the devil, &c.’ 
heareth God’s words: ye therefore hear them 
not, because ye are not of God.’ (Johu 8:44 & 
47.) 


A thousand things are addressing our sense of 


hearing, and there is as much need of our be- 
ing choice and select in what we hear, as that 
we should be particular in the choice of our 
food. There is no way to avoid the poisonous 
insinuating nature of evil, so long as our spir- 
itual sense of hearing responds to the vibrations 
of the atmosphere of this world. The atmos- 
phere which the devil generates, conveys to 
our ears impressions which are evil and only 
evil: the whole world lieth in this atmosphere 
of the wicked one. To be drawn out of this 
atmosphere and to hear the still small voice of 
God, so as to distinguish between his voice and 
the clatter of the world’s influences, requires an 
attentive, listening ear. 

We also find in our experience that there is 
a spirit which lacks receptivity—which pre- 
vents the truth from making an effectual im- 
pression on the heart. It is impossible for a 
person to have an edifying, fruitful experience 
while under the power of that spirit. Hence 
the appropriateness of Christ’s warning—‘ Take 
heed how ye hear.? We can avoid the intru- 
sions of this spirit by turning to the heavenly 
atmosphere, and giving attention to Christ. 

Wallingford, Dec. 23, 1852. “"s 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Our Calling. 

It seems to me that the calling of the true 
church of this age isa glorious one. It is 
nothing less than the introduction of the New 
Jerusalem, which is to come down from God 
out of heaven, and the eternal reign of the 
Prince of righteousness and peace in this world. 
It reqires no labored effort to appreciate the 
magnitude of this work. Moral Reformers, 
Fourierists, and Abolitionists, have shown up 
evil enough to damn the race, if there is not 
some superhuman power to interfere and redeem 
it. Indeed, their uncovering is enough to 
generate despair in all merely human effort. 
Institutions have in themselves no sanatory 
power. KEyvilis traced back through those of 
them which are the most venerable and 
sanctified, and they are brought to the bar 
and found guilty. The world are fast finding 
out, that the seat of the mischiefis in the hu- 
man heart, and back of that, in an wncreated 
devil. ‘Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies,’ &c. Here is the foun- 
dation that has flooded the earth with the bitter 
tide of iniquity, and here the mighty power of 
God must be applied to stem it. 





‘He that is of God | like the pressure of water on a dam that is giv- 


ing way. As the foundations begin to heave, 
and yield, the water rushes in at every crevice, 
thus hastening its destruction. So heaven is 
pressing into this world; and the obstructions 
which have kept it out are cracking and yield- 
ing, and will soon be swept away by the resistless 
flood, and rightcousness will cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford, Dec. 18, 1852. 








Can the Old be Communized ? 

[The two following communications were read in 
the course of the discussion of Mr. Brisbane’s prop- 
osition, described in our last No., under the head of 
‘ Evenings at Oneida.’ The writers were both over 
the age of thirty-five when they joined the Associa- 
tion.] 

In a school like this, where free criticism is 
faithfully administered, and the love of truth 
firmly established in the heart, we believe that 
character may be entirely changed and commu- 
nized, without reference to age. 

We have experience in abundance in the 
Association to prove that persons, including all 
ages from one year to seventy, have been thor- 
oughly communized : old and confirmed habits 
of body and mind have been uprooted, swept 
away, and an eutire transformation of charac- 
ter been effected. We have proved the truth 
of Paul’s declaration where he says—‘ There- 
fore if any man be in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture; old things have passed away; behold all 
things are become new.’ 

Persons came here, having passed the merid- 
ian of life, who felt that the juices of nature 
were dried up, and their hearts as it were cal- 
loused over ; hardly expecting that they could 
ever again enjoy the genial influences of love. 
But they have ascertained by experience that 
Communism, accompanied by the grace and 
power of Christ, can regenerate and rejuve- 
nate their h-arts, and make them susceptible 
of loving God with all their strength and their 
neighbor as themselves. 

Experience shows too, that the heart, howev- 
er blunted it may have been by years and se}- 
fish habits, when once communized, is capable 
of loving with all the ardor und intensity of 
youth. 

I am fully aware that nothing short of the 
almighty power of God could thus transform 
character ; but ‘ with God all things are possi- 
ble ;’ and ¢ all things are [also] possible to him 
that believeth.’ P. H. N. 

My first inquiry would be, What is _Com- 
munism ? Can it be defined in such a way as 
to help us to the exact truth on the question 
at issue ? 

We will try. The subject as we view it, dif- 
fers essentially from that of social reformers 
generally. Our ideas make it a divine—theirs 
a human institution. We look to God and di- 
vine energy for the realization of our ideal— 
they to human education, skill, and effort. In 
our view Communism begins with reconciliation 
to God, and salvation from sin: and we affirm 
that it is attainable only by grace through faith, 
which is equally accessible to all, old and young ; 


—— 
and we refer to scripture, reason, and experi- 
ence for proof. 

In the Bible it is promised abundantly; and 
conferred on mankind in that proof of God’s 
love, the gift of the gospel and his Son, who 
‘came to save his people from their sins.’ 

Reason finds satisfactory evidence in the in- 
herent principle of growth and expansion, and 
power of reérganization there is in all life, an- 
‘imaland vegetable. Also the associating, com- 
| hining instinct in the animal world, is evidence 
that the principle of Communism is founded in 
nature, and if unobstructed by foreign or dia- 
bolical influences would be, in man, the spon- 
taneous growth and order of his existence. 
| The spirit of Comumnism, then, as a natur- 

al instinct in man, is ever secking develop- 
iment, at all times, and in all countries. All 
organizations, from the smallest family to the 
largest nation, show this principle. 

Now ahere is the self-moving impulse in man 
toward the attainment of social happiness? I 
should say in his passional nature ; in his social 
affections: and the question whether men can 
be communized, either old or young, must be 
decided by the answer to the question, Can the 
social affections be made to obey the truth, and 
answer the end of their creation ? 

The idea then is, that the social nature is to 
find inducements in community life paramount 
to those in the present order of society, in or- 
der to be communized. 

The present arrangements of society are con- 
tracted ; limited by the conditions prescribed 
by selfishness and sin. The social affections 
seek happiness as they can, in these arrange- 
ments, and as men grow older, they grow 
stronger in the habits they adopt: this is all 
that can be said of age as determining their 
adaptation to the Community sphere. What is 
it that makes man desire social happiness at all ? 
What is it that inclines him to gather around 
him friends, wife, children, &e.? It is his sus- 
ceptibility to dove itself, that underlies all these 
manifestations. Now is that susceptibility de- 
creased or destroyed at the age of thirty-five ; 
What an unphilosophical conclusion to suppose 
it is—how contrary to reason and experience ! 
Thirty-five, in fact, is hardly the age of matu- 
rity to any faculty, and it is only because the 
social faculties are wronely exercised, and turn- 
ed out of their proper course that such an idea 
looks plansible. On the contrary, we affirm 
that love, the central principle of Communism, 
unincumbered by prejudice and perverse habits, 
is free, simple, ever young, and capable of un- 
linnited exercise. Henec, we have to create no 
new faculties or susceptibilities at any age, in 
order to form an adaptation to Communism ; 
but simply consign such as we have to the guid- 
ance of grace and truth. 

Have we any evidence in our experience, 
that proves grace and truth sufficient to meet 
this demand ? 

If ! were asked to explain in my own ease, 
the most conclusive thing I could say is, in the 
words of a reply made in former times to a 
similar question, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now I 
see;’ whereas I was small-hearted, and cireum- 
seribed by individual adhesions, I now find my- 
self enlarged by the Spirit, to receive social 
benefits in proportion to the number with whom 
I am associated. I was thirty-five years old 
when I exchanged isolation for community life ; 
and what has been done in my ease, can be 
done in others, M. L. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ne hee Nett Peet aT DETR 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Verona, Dec. 19, 1852. 

Dear Frienps: It was not astonishment at 
the idea of a semi-weekly religious paper which 
vaused silence on my part, but rather a quiet 
enjoyment in being the recipient of such a pa- 
per suited to my taste, together with a forget- 
fulness that you too are men of like passions 
with us, and possess the same susceptibilities of 
enjoying intercourse and correspondence with 
friends. If heart is to heart as face to face in 
the mirror, then Ll hope your friends will not 
be slack to return into your bosom the pleasure 
which they are receiving. For one, I would 
gladly return you joy for joy, and not let this 
great balance accumulate against me. But 
then, as the hymn says, ‘ what various hinder- 
ances we meet ;? and among them some that 
need to be enquired into. Lam led to think 
that the powers of darkness do not object to 
correspondence on indifferent subjects, rather 
encouraging ‘ light literature ;? but when any 
subject is introduced which is calculated to en- 
croach on their dominions, we may expect op- 
position both in outward circumstances and in 
our feelings. 

Did you ever in a dream attempt some ob- 
ject, for instance, to run, and find yourself un- 
able to move a foot with all your efforts? I 
have had several such dreams, and I find some 
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of my waking hours now much resemble these 


dreams—a kind of paralysis similar to that of 
the body in the dream state, throwing its bon- 
dage over the mind, and resisting the effort to 
move ina right direction. The attempt to 
write at such times is mere head-work, and 
every way unprofitable. Do not think that 
these remarks are made as an excuse for not 
writing ; they are not so intended, but rather 
as an exposure of a weakness which needs cor- 
rection. I have sought the cause, and think I 
have found at least one ; for while writing out 
some thoughts which occurred to me a few 
days ago, one expression did not exactly suit 
me, and while pausing to correct the phrase- 
ology I felt a conscious passing from the heart 
to the head—a feeling which I cannot express— 
and had to finish the subject from recollection. 
It made me think again of the advice which H. 
gave me, ‘to offer myself to Christ and th« 
Primitive church as a medium.’ And truly 
the less We color their communications witl 
our own wisdom, the better. I am satisfie: 
that Christ speaks out of our hearts, and the 
head must listen if it would know the truth. 
The use and necessity of correspondence 
seems to be illustrated by the human body, 
which requires that blood, which is its life, 
should be in constant circulation. If any 
member were continually receiving and not re- 
turning there would be danger of congestion, 
and the doctors would begin to talk about equal- 
izing the circulation. Now correspondence be- 
tween the scattered members of the body of 
Christ, has a resemblance, and more than a 
resemblance to the cireulation of the blood in 
the material body. And while the press with 
quickened beat is sending out its issues, bear- 
ing on its pages the spirit of life and love to 
every member, I feel the obligation increased 
to offer no obstruction to the circulation ; and 
cireulation implies that we complete tke cir- 
cuit by a return to you, and through you to 
all. I find in me the will to do so, though at 
times this will is not sufficiently omnipotent to 
overcome the opposing influences. But I 
have learned of late to look for and expect, 
not the removal of opposing influences, but the 
growth of a will that will overcome and ride 
over them. H. N. Leer. 


FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, Dec. 20, 1852. 

Tbe idea that ‘ the truth shall make us free’ 
—has deepened in my heart by the reading 
and re-reading of your letter ; and I am thank- 
ful for anything that holds me to this one 
idea.—Certainly all true reasoning and infer- 
ence from the past, unite to urge upon us the 
truth of that saying of Christ —‘ rue TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE you FREE.’ In my reflection 
and self-examination on this point for the last 
few days, I have been led to a kind of review 
of the history and experience of our Association 
since its commencement. Surely no people 
ever had more reason than we to exclaim with 
admiration in view of the past, ‘What hath God 
wrought !’? It is now a little less than four 
years that we can look back and see about eighty 
in number, of different ages and grades, from 
the child to the man whitened with years, gath- 
ered here. Then they were mostly strangers 
to each other—were from various parts of the 
country, and consequently had been educated 
with different tastes and habits as to the way 
of doing things. To this we may add that a 
large portion of this number had had quite lim- 
ited advantages as to education and other priv- 
ileges. Of all of them it may indeed be said, 
that they had true heroic hearts, fitted perhaps 
as but few before them had been, to endure the 
hardshiqs necessary to prepare them for Com- 
munity life. I need not say that their expe- 
rience during the transition has sometimes be en 
rugged and trying both without and within. 
But we can now say with thankful hearts, 
of all the crossings and frictions through 
which we have passed, that they have worked 
the peaceful fruits of love and unity within our 
own circle ; and this again has secured us res- 
pect and confidence from these without. Thus 
all things have tended directly to the conclusion 
—‘the truth shall make you free.’ So it has 
indeed proved with us as a whole. 

Our fzmily are at the present tire a free, 
loving and happy company—such as is not else- 
where to be found. To loye one another, is our 
end and aim. And to rise still higher and 
higher in the art of promoting love, is our steady 
experience and our future expectation. What 
need we more? From your affectionate broth- 
er in Christ, JonaTHAN Burt. 





Sriremine Suors ny Macutner¥.—The introdne- 
tion of sewing machines for stitching shoes is becom- 
ing quite common. One establishment in Abington, 
Mass., uses no less than six. It is said that an op- 
erator, with the machine, will stitch in a day more 
than ten times the amount usually accomplished by 
a ‘stitcher,’ and that the cost is very materially re- 
duced. Who, a few years ago, would haye thought 
that our coats and shoes would ever have been stitch- 





ed by iron fingers? 
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